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A Beachcomber’s Botany 


When the Baldwin children became 
interested in collecting snippings from 
seaside plants and starting a herbarium, 
they found a fascinating and important 
new hobby—and so will you, no matter 
what your age. This is a book about Cape 
Cod shore plants that applies to other 
areas as well, and can be used by nature 
lovers from under nine to over ninety. 

All proceeds from its sale go to the 
Chatham Conservation Foundation, Inc., 
an organization in Chatham, Massachu- 
setts which is dedicated to preserving 
valuable and irreplaceable marshes, 
beaches and uplands. 

A growing number of other organiza- 
tions in the United States have the same 
aim. In helping one, you help all, for as 
recognition of the importance of con- 
serving our natural resources in one area 
increases, the knowledge spreads to bene- 
fit others. 

Many people do not realize what fas- 
cinating plants, seaweeds, lichens, shrubs 
and grasses may be found along beaches 
and in marshes throughout our land, nor 
how indispensable these are in support- 
ing wildlife and, ultimately, man him- 
self. It is hoped that this book will make 
new friends for conservation, while serv- 
ing as an introduction to the absorbing 
hobby of collecting seaside plant speci- 
mens. 
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TREASURES AND LEGENDS OF CAPE COD 


So you've come to spend the summer on Cape Cod again, have 
ye?” old Captain Salathiel Eldredge said. ‘“‘Glad to see ye back. It’s 
been a good four years.” 

“I’m nearly eight now!” said Robbie Baldwin, the youngest of the 
three children who had walked down the lane and along the beach 
to the weathered fishing shack standing all by itself on ane shore of 
the quiet cove. “And I can read and draw maps, too.’ 

“Robbie can read very well,” said his big brother Wea while 
Robbie looked pleased. ‘““And he spends a lot of time at it.’ 

The old man squinted at the decoy duck he was carving. It was to 
be a hooded merganser, and he gave an expert flick of his knife to 
the curve of the crested head. “Well, I wouldn’t have known any 
of ye. Keith, you’re as tall as I was when I first went to sea. And 
Nancy — why, you’re a regular young lady now.” 

Nancy looked pleased, too; she was tired of being told that she 
was too tomboyish for eleven. But Keith was well aware that he was 
shooting up; at fourteen, he already had an adult protectiveness 
toward his younger sister and brother. 

Speaking as one man to another, “You haven’t changed one 
bit, sir,” he said, and certainly the Captain hadn’t. He was over 
eighty now, but still as trim and straight as-a young man. His 
eyes were as blue as the sparkling cove, his cheeks were as rosy as 
Robbie’s, he had plenty of white hair and white teeth and no need 
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for eyeglasses, although since retiring from the sea he spent his time . 
carving and painting decoy ducks and weather vanes. ‘‘Fishing been 
good this year?” 

The old man’s gaze swept far away, to the horizon beyond the 
outer bar. “Oh, it’s not like it used to be. You wouldn’t believe it, 
but when I was a boy, seventy or eighty schooners and catboats 
used to set out from this very cove. There was fine fishing off Georges 
Banks in those days — none of these greedy foreign trawlers lurking 
about. And there were a score of shacks like this one. Now mine is 
the only one left. And I’m pretty well beached myself.” Then his 
eyes twinkled again. “But Chat-ham’s still a sea-minded town.” In 
the old Cape Cod way, he carefully pronounced the last syllable. 
“You just go down to the Fish Pier, or Stage Harbor, and you'll 
find plenty going on.” He handed Robbie the decoy. “Here, hold 
this while I go get me some sandpaper.” 

Peeping behind him into the little shack, the children saw that 
it was exactly the way they remembered it, all a-clutter with ropes 
dangling from the rafters, ship’s lanterns, oars, buckets, fishlines, 
anchors, nets, lobster pots — plus cans of paint, and brushes, and 
tools. Nestled amid the interesting confusion were several recently 
painted mallard and pintail duck decoys, looking real enough to 
fly away. 

“Staying with your grandma up the lane, I expect?” the Captain 
inquired conversationally as he reseated himself on the empty nail 
keg outside his door. The children nodded. “Bring your father and 
mother with you?” 

“No, sir,” Keith said. ““Dad’s off on a scientific field trip in South 
America, and Mother’s with him.” Professor Baldwin was a geologist 
who taught at Columbia University in New York City. “I wanted 
to go, too. I like digging up fossils and rocks, and making discoveries; 
I want to be an explorer.” 

“J want to have a zoo!” Robbie stated firmly. 

“You've got one now,” his sister teased. ‘““What with that turtle 
and that field mouse and that horrid toad and the fiddler crab, and 
all those other squidgie things you bring home.” 

Robbie looked aggrieved. “They’re NOT squidgie! They’re 


interesting. I’m studying them!” 
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“Well, of course,” said Captain Salathiel, “if you want to do 
_ some real exploring, you couldn’t be in a better place than you are 
right now. How would you like to go digging for pirate treasure?” 

“Treasure!”” Nancy and Robbie jumped up from their seats on 
the rickety old stoop as if they wanted to start right off, but Keith 
merely smiled. 


“Now don’t you look so know-it-all, young feller,” the Captain 
reproved him. “There used to be pirates along Cape shores, all up 
and down the Backside and the Sound. Why, the Black Bellamy’s 
ship, the Whidah, upended off Wellfleet two hundred and fifty 
years ago; she spilled bags and bags of gold into the ocean, and it’s 
never been found. Could have washed in anywhere. You’ve heard 
of Captain Kidd, haven’t you? He buried his loot on the shores all 
the way from Naushon Island up Falmouth way to down around 
the elbow on the Backside. Folks have been digging for years at 
Money Head, on Hogg Island. Course, you’ve got to say the proper 
incantation afore you can expect results.” 

“Anybody ever find anything?” asked Keith skeptically. 


“If you found a treasure, would you tell everyone where to go to 
look for it? Certainly not. But one thing’s sure — the incantation’s 
mighty important. You say one for Money Head, and a different 
one for— Monomoy,” the old seaman ended, looking extremely 
mysterious. | 

“Monomoy!”’ Nancy’s and Robbie’s eyes grew round. ‘““Why, that’s 
right off the tip of Morris Island. Is there really treasure buried 
there?” 

“Sure thing. There’s pirate treasure, and there’s treasure from 
wrecks — some things buried, some washed ashore. But you’ve got 
to say the incantation right and dig on the right day of the month 
and at the right hour, too, when the moon’s not too young nor yet 
too old, and riding just right in the sky.” 

“Let’s get Uncle Ted to take us to Monomoy tomorrow!”’ Robbie 
cried. 

“Would tomorrow be the right day?” asked Nancy. 

Captain Salathiel rubbed sandpaper over the decoy’s back, and 
felt the surface judiciously. “Well, now, that’s suthin’ I can’t tell 
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ye. If I did know the proper times for digging, I'd be a rich man, 
as I sit here now. I suspect you'll have to take your chances.” | 

Now even Keith felt his imagination stirring! at the thought of 
a treasure chest. “What’s the incantation for Monomoy, Captain? 
Do you know it?” 

“Certain sure. My father told me, and his father told him. They 
knew it, but they never found anything.” 

“But what is it?” Nancy urged him on. 

“Why, it’s this: ‘Dig straight — Pieces of eight. Money moon — 
Spanish doubloon.’ But it isn’t only when you say it, but how you 
say it. You have to bow three times to the east — or is it three times 
to the west? I just can’t seem to remember. Can’t recall whether 
you bow before or after the incantation, either. Guess you’ll have 
to try some different combinations.” 

“But there must be thousands!” Keith objected. “Different days 
and hours and directions to bow in — before or after saying the 
charm — why, you could spend years trying all the combinations, 
and then not find a thing.” 

‘“Reckon that’s so. But still, you might hit it. There’s luck in 
treasure-hunting — and magic, too.” 

“Magic!” Keith was annoyed with himself for having listened 
so seriously to the Captain. Why, he was only spinning one of 
his yarns. 

The old man ignored him and addressed himself to the fascinated 
Robbie. “Well, folks believed in magic in pirate days, and I’m not 
going to be the one says some of it might not have stuck. If you’re 
such a reader, Robbie, I guess you might know something about 
goblins?” 

Robbie, engrossed every evening in Grimm’s Fairy Tales, said 
he did. 

“The old folks always allowed as there were goblins on the dunes. 
Came over from Yorkshire — they were barn elves over there. And 
I guess you’ve read where goblins bury their gold?” 

“Inside a Fairy Ring! That’s mushrooms, growing in a circle!” 

“T thought goblins buried a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow,” 
teased Nancy. 
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“That’s leprechauns!” Robbie informed her, stumbling a bit 
over the long word. “Goblins are different.” 

“But goblins who live on the dunes couldn’t hide anything in the 
middle of a Fairy Ring,” persisted Nancy. “I never saw a mushroom 
growing on a beach.” 

“Maybe you weren’t looking,” said the Captain. ““Well, there used 
to be plenty of magic in the old days, and some of it was black. 
Didn’t ye ever hear of the wicked white mare that galloped up and 
down Monomoy on moonless nights with a lantern tied to her tail? 
*Twas a deceitful signal, to lure ships to their dooms — made the 
captain think he was following the riding lights of some craft into 
a safe harbor. He’d steer for the light, and strike on the shifting 
shoals. 

“My grandpa claimed there were bad men called mooncussers 
who waved false lights, too. They could only do it on dark nights; 
that was why they cussed the moon. After the vessel was wrecked 
on the bars, they’d steal the cargo. But nowadays folks say ’tis all 
a story about the mooncussers.” 

And I'll bet everything else is a story, too, thought the uncon- 
vinced Keith. 

“T can see ye don’t believe me, young feller,” said the Captain 
pleasantly. “But it’s a fact that many a vessel’s come to grief on the 
outer bars all these hundreds of years, and nobody knows how much | 
treasure’s washed ashore. What with the shifting sands, it could be 
easy to get at one year, and buried deep the next. Why, there’ve been 
wrecks covered over for years and years, laid bare by a single storm. 

“Like the Sparrowhawk. She struck off Orleans in 1626, and was 
swept inside the bar. Another storm pounded her to pieces, and 
gradually she disappeared beneath the sand. During the Revolution 
a mighty gale blew the sand away, but as time went on, she got 
covered over again. Finally, two hundred and thirty-seven years 
after she struck the bar, the sands shifted and she came to light 
once more. The dune on Nauset Beach where she was found is still 
called ‘Old Ship Meadow,’ and ye can see what’s left of her now, 
in Pilgrim Memorial Hall at Plymouth.” 

“I’ve seen the Sparrowhawk,” Keith said. He found himself won- 
dering if there might be some sort of treasure on the beaches after all. 
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‘Tell some more!” begged Robbie. ““How would you know whers 
to say the in — the incant — oh, you know, the spell.” 

“My grandpa used to say the best place would be one that had 
some suggestion of magic,” Captain Salathiel replied. “For instance, 
maybe you’ve seen stones with holes in °em when you’ve been walk- 
ing along the shore. Saint Godric’s Stones, they call ’em, and there’s 
powerful magic in ’em, but they’re mighty hard to find. Lucky 
Stones are easier to come by — you know, they’re stones of any 
color with a band of white going right around. I think I’d look for 
a Saint Godric’s Stone or a Lucky Stone, and then follow the way 
it pointed until I found something — well, something interesting.” 

“Oh, let’s go ask Uncle Ted right away!” cried Robbie. 

“Let’s!”” echoed Nancy. 

Now Captain Salathiel looked straight at Keith; something in 
his expression made the older boy feel that he and the Captain had 
a special understanding, and his resentment at the more fantastic 
aspects of some of the stories faded away. 

“Go on!” the Captain’s glance seemed to say. ““You and I are two 
men together; we know you probably won’t find anything — but 
then again, you might. Some of all this I’ve been telling is true, 
and some of it’s folklore. But we shouldn’t discourage the young 
ones, should we?” 

Keith was a kind older brother, and he saw how much the adven- 
ture would mean to Nancy and to Robbie. 

“Let’s,” he agreed. And Captain Salathiel smiled. 
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EXPEDITION TO MONOMOY 
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be [ll take you to Monomoy tomorrow,” Uncle Ted prom- 
ised. He knew about the pirates'and the wrecks, and he’d heard of 
mooncussers, and he didn’t seem to think that it was foolish to dig 
for buried treasure. “Of course,” he said, “‘you’ve got to realize that 
you may not find the kind of treasure you expect. All treasure isn’t 
gold, or silver, or jewels, or pieces of eight.” 

“What is it, then?” asked Nancy. 

“T don’t know. That’s for you to find out.” 

“Maybe you'll just have a happy day,” said Grandmother Baldwin. 
“When you’re my age, you'll decide that’s the greatest treasure 
of all.” | 

But the children couldn’t imagine being their grandmother’s age. 
“Oh, Grandma!” they groaned. “How dull!” 

“Don’t worry, you'll find something; that’s for sure,” said 
Uncle Ted. 

He was Professor Baldwin’s youngest brother, a bachelor, and an 
artist. He specialized in portraying wild flowers and unusual forms 
of plant life, together with the birds and animals and reptiles which 
inhabit the more untouched portions of our country. His books, 
illustrated with his exquisite paintings and drawings, were fast be- 
coming collectors’ items, and gathering subject matter for them took 
him to all sorts of interesting spots. But he always managed to spend 
a part of every summer in the old Baldwin house down the winding 
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lane, with its peaceful view out across the marshy flats where the 
tidal creek wound through the reeds to the little cove. 

One of his favorite haunts was Monomoy, poking out between 
the Atlantic and the Sound, like a sandy finger pointing at Nan- 
tucket. Some years it had been joined to the mainland, and at other 
times the sea had pounced with a roar and chewed its way straight 
across the finger so that Monomoy had become an island. At the 
moment, that was what it was, though there was no telling how 
long this condition would last. Anyway, Uncle Ted kept a motor- 
boat moored in the cove so that he could go to Monomoy as quickly 
as possible. 


The boat was broad-beamed and extremely seaworthy; because of 
its flat bottom and shallow draft, he called it The Flying Saucer. 
As he rowed the three children out to the mooring and they climbed 
aboard, they saw Captain Salathiel outside his shack; he was caulking 
the seams of the small catboat in which he occasionally went off to 
Pleasant Bay, or down around the end of Morris Island and into 
Nantucket Sound, or back up into Stage Harbor. At his age, he no 
longer sailed very far. The children waved to him and he waved 
back, and they wished that they were going to Monomoy in a sail- 
boat, for it would seem more in keeping with a hunt for pirate 
treasure — but Uncle Ted said that going in a motorboat would 
leave a lot more time for digging. 


So off they went over the dazzling water, with the spray dashing 
up into their faces off the bow and the frothy wake rushing away 
astern, past the high peak of Scatteree and Minister’s Point on their 
right and the shining white sands of the Outer Beach, which is the 
southernmost part of Nauset, on their left, while the foaming sea 
horses tumbled in on the other side of the bar. 

“The Norsemen called Nauset ‘The Wonder Strand,’ ” Uncle Ted 
remarked. ““They’d never seen such white sand before.” 

The children hadn’t realized that the Norsemen had come here, 
too. “I don’t suppose they buried any treasure?” asked Nancy. 


“No, but they took some away — that is, they loaded their ships 
with grapes,” said Uncle Ted. “They called Cape Cod ‘Vinland 
the Good.’ ” 
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Now they were past Tern Island, and then the lighthouse, and 
next they were off Morris Island. On and on they went, Nauset 
ended in a sandy point, and then the great waves came swelling 
in from the ocean to wash the shores of Monomoy, off the starboard 
bow. It was a gorgeous day. The sea rolled in gentle swells, but it 
was calm enough to enable Uncle Ted to bring The Flying Saucer 
very close to shore, where he anchored her securely. 

“Don’t mind getting your feet wet, do you?” 

Indeed they didn’t. The children hopped over the side and dah a 
ashore. Nancy carried a nice big hamper of lunch, and Keith and 
Robbie were loaded down with a weird assortment of shovels and 
trowels and pails. Their uncle followed with his sketching equipment. 

Looking around for a place to work, he quickly found one. ““Now 
suppose you go off and start your treasure hunt,” he said. “T’ll stay 
right here. Leave the lunch basket, and come back whenever you 
get hungry.” 

He sounded absent-minded; the children knew he was already 
absorbed in thinking about what he was going to paint. It was 
hopeless to expect any pointers from him now as to where to start 
digging, and so they began to wander up the beach, looking for a 
clue. A few sanderlings scurried along ahead of them, darting into 
the withdrawing waves and finally taking to the air; a plover gave © 
a plaintive cry; and several large herring gulls drifted overhead; 
making disapproving noises. 

“T guess they don’t like people,” said Nancy. 


Robbie’s eyes were flicking to and fro, searching for a magic stone 
with a hole in it. The children passed long sandy stretches, then 
flat tidal pools where water was entrapped by the retreating waves; 
here lay strange shells and starfish and queer round flat things that 
Keith said were sand dollars. ““But that’s not pirate treasure,” he said. 

In some places seaweed had drifted in: bead-like, tiny balloons 
attached to knotted, rubbery ribbons; the bright, incredibly thin 
leaves that look like soggy lettuce; the brown matted tangle of tape 
that everyone knows; the beautiful feathery green called Mermaid’s 
Hair. Here and there a seaweed still gripped a stone or shell with 
its finger-like “holdfasts.” In ocean depths it had formed a shelter 
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around the stone for tiny marine creatures, and when it washed 
ashore, it brought the stone along with it. 

Robbie began to burrow hopefully into all this muck. 

“You won’t find anything there,” said Keith. “Better look where 
there’s something growing. Sands keep shifting all the time, and the 
tides would wash away any treasure buried close to the sea.” 

“T know,” said Robbie. “I’m hunting for a Saint Godric’s Stone; 
it sounds more magic than a Lucky Stone.” 

Just then, ““Here’s one!” Nancy called excitedly. It was the first 
Saint Godric’s Stone that she had ever found, but she remembered 
what the Captain had said about following in the direction to which 
it pointed and did not disturb it, although she was dying to pick it up. 

Keith took a careful survey before he touched it. “Here, Nancy, 
you keep this. Don’t lose it — maybe it will bring us good fortune. 
It points this way.” 

And he started across the dunes to where the beach grass began 
to poke through the sand. Now that they were looking for something 
to suggest magic, the children noticed all sorts of growing things 
to which they had never paid any attention before: the Beach Pea, 
with its magenta and blue and pink blossoms that looked like elf-size 
Sweet Peas; the heathery, shrubby, wind-battered Hudsonia tomen- 
tosa, or Poverty Grass, tipped on this July day with small star-like 
golden flowers. Never having been told anything about botany, the 
Baldwins did not know these names. 

They had never heard of Dusty Miller, either, but they did notice 
that its leaves, so primly arranged in rosettes, seemed almost as if 
they were coated with frost, though the plant was bursting with tiny 
pale yellow flowers. The frosted look came from the silky white 
down which covered it, but the children decided there ought to be 
something magical about anything which appeared so icy on such 
a hot day, and so they chanted together: “Dig straight — Pieces of 
eight! Money moon — Spanish doubloon!” After bowing solemnly 
» three times to the east, they attempted to uproot the Dusty Miller 
%» so as to dig beneath it. 

; — And here was a big surprise: the roots below the sand were much 


: yv longer than the plant which showed above it. But they managed to 
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They found some very nice pebbles, but they were scarcely precious 
stones. 

“TI guess we'll have to try somewhere else,” said Keith. 

Next they uprooted something that looked as if it had bunches 
of infinitesimal hedgehogs nestled in the crotches between the leaf 
stems and the stalks; it was a Cocklebur, also called Clotbur, although 
they did not know that, either. This time they bowed three times 
to the west before saying the incantation, but the result was the 
same: no treasure. 

On the dead branches of a gnarled old Bayberry bush dangled a 
ghost-like, gray-green, feathery growth. “It’s like witches’ hair,” 
said Robbie. “Or an old man’s beard,” Nancy added, unconsciously 
hitting the right name, for Old Man’s Beard is what it is called. 

But digging beneath the Bayberry, even with a change in the 
order of ritual, produced nothing, either. ‘““Maybe it’s because we 
didn’t uproot it,” said Robbie. 

“You just try to uproot a Bayberry bush,” Keith told him. “You’d 
have a pretty hard time.” 

Robbie looked disconsolate until he noticed something else. ‘“Gosh! 
What a lot of roses! Just like the garden where the Bence found 
the Sleeping Beauty! Let’s try there.” 

“Oh, well, O.K.,” said Keith. He was beginning to get a little 
tired of all this digging, especially as he didn’t expect to find any- 
thing. Blisters were a high price to pay for keeping the youngsters 
happy. 

“You and Nancy bow to the east this time, and I’ll bow to the 
west,” he suggested. ““That ought to cover everything.” 

It covered everything except success. ““Let’s go and get some lunch. 
I’m hungry.” And Keith turned back toward the shore. 

“Can we dig some more afterwards?” begged Robbie, capering 
along beside him. 

“Oh, sure,” said Keith wearily. 

They were approaching the dunes at a different spot from where 
they had left them, and suddenly Robbie’s eyes nearly bulged from 
his head. “Mushrooms! Look — they’re mushrooms!”’ 
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THE WITCH AND THE WIZARD 


ee 
IV latenroomes are magic!” shrieked Robbie. “Real magic! Here’s 
one — and here’s another! Let’s find the ring!” 

““Here’s another mushroom ’way over here!” called Nancy. “Oh, 
and one underneath this bush!” 

It wasn’t a real Fairy Ring, for the fungus growths were too far 
apart. But nevertheless, ‘““That’s enough to figure out a position,” 
said Keith, who was getting tired of this game. “Let’s dig half way 
between the ones you found, Robbie, and Nancy’s.” 

Robbie was wild with excitement. ‘Mushrooms are black magic!” 
he cried, and kicked them away. Keith, carefully pacing off the 
diametrical distance between the mushrooms, found that the exact 
center was unfortunately right underneath a beautiful clump of 
Beach Pea. It was a shame to dig up anything with such lovely, 
fairylike little flowers, but you couldn’t get at the spot unless you 
did — and so, up came the Beach Pea. 

And just then, something else came up, too. Over the crest of 
the dunes popped a perfectly furious little man and a perfectly 
furious little woman. They were brandishing stalks of Dusty Miller, 
Cocklebur, and even a swatch of Old Man’s Beard. 

“You vandals!’ cried the man. 

“You thieves!” cried the woman. 

“Stop digging AT ONCE!” they both yelled together, and came 
scuttling across the sand like a pair of enraged crabs. 
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The children dropped their shovels and trowels and stared, open- 
mouthed, at a man and a woman, neither quite as tall as Nancy, who 
looked enough alike to be identical twins — which, as a matter of 
fact, they were. 

Professor Cyprian Pilcher had tufty gray hair poking out from 
beneath a battered panama hat; specimens of flowers and grasses 
were stuck around the hatband, which gave him a gay but eccentric 
appearance. He had a little goatee of a beard, and bushy gray eye- 
brows frowning above eyes that seemed to be shooting sparks; one 
expected his eyebrows to catch fire at any moment. 

His sister, Miss Sybilla Pilcher, also had tufty gray hair straying 
from beneath a straw hat; hers was somewhat larger. Her eyes, too, 
were shooting sparks. Besides the plants which they were so angrily 
waving, both elderly twins carried a variety of things: a trowel, a 
little round hand-lens or magnifying glass — and each had hanging 
by a strap over the shoulder a peculiar tin box, with a hinged cover 
on the long side. 

““What’s the matter? What have we done?” Keith wanted to know. 

“What have you done? What have you done? Just left a trail of 
destruction, that’s all! Look at this — and this!” Waving the up- 
rooted plants, both twins were nearly incoherent with indignation. 
“Don’t you know that beach plants keep the sand from being 
washed away by the sea and the rain, and blown away by the wind 
— that they hold it with their roots? Don’t you know anything 
about conservation? Don’t you — Oh! OD!” 

Both Pilchers had seen the mushrooms, lying disconsolate and 
| brokem where Robbie had kicked them. Dropping to her knees, 
“Oh! Miss ao mourned. “Oh, Cyprian, they’re the French 
|| mushrooms we've been looking for so long! And they’ve been 
| destroyed!” 

“EF — French mushrooms?” asked Nancy hesitantly, feeling like 
‘! a criminal. “We— we thought they were just ordinary old 
/ mushrooms — 

“Nothing is ordinary,” said Cyprian impatiently. “Not even the 
Sandy Laccaria, if that’s what you mean by ‘ordinary old mush- 
rooms.’ It’s true you’ll find those growing on beaches all over, not 
just here on Monomoy. But these — these are rare! They are native 
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to France and parts of Italy — they like sandy areas, especially the * 
shores of the Mediterranean. They’ve only recently been found on 
Monomoy, and so they’re a treasure — a real treasure!” 


A treasure? The children looked at each other. Was this the sort 
of treasure Uncle Ted had meant? 

“Oh, dear,” Sybilla resumed her lament, “ever since we first heard 
about that French ship that broke up on the bars so many years 
ago, we've wanted to find examples of the mushrooms that floated 
ashore.” 


“A French ship?” Robbie asked. ““Were there French pirates, too?” 


“This hasn’t anything to do with pirates,” snapped Professor 
Pilcher. “Except that I think you’re just as bad. How could you do 
such dreadful things?” He and his sister both looked so furious that 
Robbie was a trifle scared. 


Bravely, he overcame his fright enough to speak up. Unfortu- 
nately, he sounded quite defiant. “I know. You’re a witch,” he said 
to Sybilla, “and you’re a wizard,” he informed Cyprian, ‘and 
because we said the magic formula just right and found the treasure 
first — even if it is only mushrooms — you don’t like it.” 

Miss Pilcher and the Professor looked so astounded that Nancy 
was afraid they would be angrier than ever. “Oh, please, Robbie 
didn’t mean to be rude! It’s just — we’ve been digging for pirate 
treasure,” she explained, “and saying the incantation and every- 
thing. Captain Salathiel Eldredge told us what to do — he said there 
was treasure all along here.” She gave a disappointed sigh. “But we 
haven’t found a speck of gold or silver — not even a measly old 
copper penny.” 

Now the sparks in the Pilchers’ eyes were turning to twinkles. 
‘The Captain told you right,” the Professor said. ““There is treasure 
— but not necessarily the kind you thought. It did come from ship- 
wrecks, though, some of it. Like these French mushrooms. 

“How they happen to be here on Monomoy is a mystery. The 
only clue is that French vessel which went aground and broke up 
such a long, long time ago. French people are gourmets, you know, 
and it’s believed there may have been mushrooms aboard which 
floated ashore at the time of the wreck, and took hold here.” 
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“That’s interesting,” said Keith, his eyes lighting up. Speculations 
of this kind appealed to his scientific mind. “They are a kind of 
treasure, then, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, and there are other things that came from wrecks, too,” 
Miss Sybilla said, smiling as she saw how intently the children were 
listening. “For instance, all those beautiful roses. You dug under- 
neath one of them,” she said, with a momentary return to severity. 

“T’m sorry,” said Robbie, looking down at his sandy toes in a 
very shamefaced way. 

“We call them Rosa rugosa. They’re beautiful, and they’re strong 
— they don’t mind getting their roots wet in salt water, and they 
actually like sea spray. Of course, they thrive on fog. And they 
help hold the dunes together — besides being one of the prettiest 
plants we have. aay > 
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“But we wouldn’t have any Rosa rugosa at all if it hadn’t been 
for another shipwreck. A long time ago — over a hundred years; 
in 1849, to be exact — a ship named the Franklin — after Benjamin, 
I suppose — ran aground off Cahoon’s Hollow, on the Backside. 
She was carrying a cargo of seeds and plants ordered by an orchardist 
who lived near Boston. It is thought that in this Cargo was an oriental 
rose, this very Rosa rugosa. Apparently crates of it drifted ashore, 
where it took root by itself and was also found and planted by people 
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salvaging things from the wreckage. Gradually what we now call * 
Rosa rugosa has spread over the entire Cape, and what we’d do 
without it, I do not know!” 2 

“Keith! Nancy! Robbie! Don’t you want any lunch? It’s half- 
past one!” Uncle Ted had walked along the beach and was calling 
to them. When he noticed the elderly couple, he hurried over with 
outstretched hand. “Why, Professor! And Miss Sybilla! What a de- 
lightful surprise! Won’t you join us? We've brought the most 
enormous picnic.” 

“Why, yes, Ted, we’d be most happy,” the Professor replied. 

“T’m afraid we rather forgot about lunch,” Miss Sybilla murmured 
apologetically. “We get so interested in the plants, you know — I 
have to confess that I neglected to bring even a sandwich.” 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF TREASURE 


alate picnic was very jolly, for the Pilchers and Uncle Ted were 
friends of many years’ standing. 


“When is your new book to be published?” inquired Miss Sybilla. 
“We did enjoy the last one so much. Cyprian has recommended it 
in all his lectures.” . 


“That’s extremely kind,” Uncle Ted replied. “An endorsement 
from Professor Pilcher means a great deal,” he explained to his 
nephews and niece. “He is one of the foremost botanists in this 
country, and Professor Emeritus at Harvard. Lucky Harvard.” 


“And thank you,” bowed the Professor. “But you haven’t an- 
swered my sister’s question about the new book. And I have a 
question, too: What’s the title to be?” 

“Oh, it’s coming out next March — and I’m calling it “Treasures 
of the Shore,’”’ Uncle Ted said, smiling at the children. “You see, I 
- meant it when I told you all treasures weren’t gold and silver — 
but they can be even more valuable.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Nancy. 

“Then we'll show you,” offered the Professor. He detected signs 
that his friend was impatient to get back to work, and thought it 
would be kind to entertain the young Baldwins. for a while. Besides, 
their enterprising curiosity appealed to him, and he felt it should be 
directed into more important channels. “Give up your hunt for 
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pirate gold for this afternoon — give it up forever. You haven’t a * 
chance in a million of finding anything.” 

Keith, Nancy and Robbie considered what infinite combinations 
of time, place and ritual there could be, and the thought was 
discouraging. 

“Do come with us,” Miss Sybilla urged. “We'll show you what 
real treasure is. You said something when we met about magic, 
Robbie. Well, nature works the greatest magic of all, you know. 
The way plants, and fish, and animals, and insects, and water and 
earth all act together to support each other, and support us, too, is 
miraculous. And man has the power to help, or to destroy. So we 
are all magicians.” 

Robbie and Keith, the one loving animals and the other fascinated 
by exploring, were intrigued by the elderly lady’s air of mystery and 
importance, and eager to find out what she and her brother wanted 
to show them. But Nancy went along rather reluctantly, for she 
had hoped to find a ruby ring, or a gold bracelet — or a diamond 
necklace, even, if all went well. Taking a walk across the dunes did 
not suit her at all. 

‘“What’s that funny thing like a long tin can?” Robbie asked as 
the Professor and his sister picked up their equipment and set forth 
along the beach. 

“My vasculum?” Professor Pilcher slipped the straps that were 
attached to each end of the curious flat oval case over his shoulders. 
“Tt’s a box for collecting plants. You can carry it as I do, or hold it 
by this handle. Look, it has a hinged opening on the side.” 

“Would you like to see what’s in mine?” Miss Sybilla offered. 
Carefully laid away inside her vasculum were snippets from some 
of the most peculiar plants that can be imagined, unlike anything 
that grows in ordinary gardens. Robbie thought they looked as if 
they came from Mars. 

“This is a Sea Rocket,” Miss Sybilla said, as if she read his thought. 
“Don’t you think the seed capsule looks like a tiny rocket? And this 
is Gerardia maritima — maritima means it grows beside the sea. 
It’s a lovely little bell-shaped flower, isn’t it? My box will keep 
everything perfectly fresh until I get home, because it has damp 
moss in the bottom, and ferns laid over all.” 
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Sea. Nocker- | 

Then she pointed her trowel at each of the three children in turn. 
“Yes, we each have a trowel, but we do not dig up big plants with 
deep roots, the way you did,” she went on reprovingly. “If we have 
to take a whole plant, we are extremely careful where we take it 
from, and we never take a large one. As we told you earlier, roots are 
needed to keep the land from being worn away by the sea and the 
rain and the wind; that’s why seaside plants have such particularly 
deep ones.” 

“We prefer to take cuttings,” Professor Pilcher said, “and we 
insist that you do. No more uprooting of anything, large or small. 
It’s stupid, and even wicked, to be so destructive. Besides, some plants 
are protected by law, you know.” 

The three Baldwins were extremely remorseful, but Keith was 
more embarrassed than either of the others, for it hurt his pride to 
be called stupid. “We won’t do it again,” he promised. | 

“I’m sure you won’t, now that you understand the harm it does,” 
Miss Sybilla said more kindly. “Oh! What’s that?” And plopping 
to her knees with amazing spryness for one of her years, she whipped 
out her powerful hand-lens and studied intently what appeared to 
the children to be a perfectly ordinary blade of grass. 

Not so to Miss Sybilla. Snipping it off, she popped it into her 
vasculum. ‘““That’s a type of beach grass I’ve never seen here before,” 
she explained. ““There are many, many different kinds of grasses.” 

“Come along, come along, Sybilla,” said the Professor impatiently. 
“T want to get over to the marsh.” 

“Oh, very well, Cyprian,” agreed his sister, trotting after him as 
he headed away from the shore. 

As they went, she pointed out various grasses and plants growing 
in the dunes. “We call this the Outer Perimeter,” she said. “Each 
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section of the beach is slightly different as we go farther from the 
water; each has its own name and its plants vary, though of course, | 
as we pass from one section to another, each will have a few of the 
same things growing. In other words, the plants overlap their areas. 
Now here we are between the Outer Perimeter and the Middle — 
look at all the goldenrod! There are loads of kinds of goldenrod. 
Of course, it isn’t in flower yet.” But Miss Sybilla sounded just as 
pleased as though it were. 

“J thought there was only the kind that made you sneeze,” 
remarked Keith, who was recovering his self-possession. 

“Tt isn’t necessarily goldenrod that’s to blame, but the things that 
ripen at the same time,” Miss Sybilla reminded him. 

They wandered on for a little while, and then, “We’re back of 
the dunes now, aren’t we?” Nancy said. 

Professor Pilcher was already far ahead of them, for his sister had 
paused here and there to exclaim over certain plants. She was de- 
lighted at Nancy’s remark. “Yes, that’s exactly what we call it — 
the Back of the Dunes. Oh, what beautiful Wormwood!” 


To Wormypveed. 
(Arlerm Ista, C Ordale.) 


That was a horrid name for anything so pretty, all the Baldwins 
thought, but their guide seemed unaware of any incongruity. She 
pointed out asters, and Clotbur, and Bearberry. “You ought to see 
Bearberry in May,” she said. “Those lovely tiny white and pink- 
rimmed bells! But I love it even now, when it’s only green — for it’s 
working so hard to hold the sand from drifting. It’s a regular carpet, 
isttite 

“Td like a carpet like that in my house,” said Robbie. ““Or maybe 
moss. 
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“Grandma wouldn’t!” Nancy burst out laughing. 
“My turtle would,” said Robbie, sticking out his under lip. He 
hated being laughed at. 


“T think it’s a lovely idea,’ comforted Miss Sybilla. “Reindeer 


Moss wouldn’t make a very good carpet, though, would it?” And 
she pointed to a gray-green ground cover that grew in little matted 
clumps or cushions. 


“Reindeer Moss?” To her surprise, Nancy was feeling the first 
faint stirring of interest. 


““Yes — there are several varieties. Another is called Icelandic. 
Neither of these is a true moss, though, but a lichen. Lichens are 
odd-looking plants; they have no real roots, nor blossoms, nor leaves. 
They are very slow-growing, and some of them can live for cen- 
turies. Lichens are what we call ‘pioneer plants’; that is, they take 
over barren areas where nothing has grown before, and their decom- 
position creates humus for later plants to grow in. They are very 
valuable soil builders. And besides, Reindeer Moss is edible.” 


“Specially if you’re a reindeer,” said Robbie thoughtfully. 
“That’s right,” agreed Miss Sybilla. 


By now they had reached the marsh, where the fine grass had 
been swirled by the breezes to lie flat upon the ground in a thick mass. 


“This is called Cord Grass, or Spartina patens,” Miss Sybilla ex- 
plained. “It has a use, too — though it is very fine, it is so tough and 
strong that cordage — rope, that is — can be made from it.” 

Here Sea Lavender showed its delicate blossoms, unscented, unlike 
its garden namesake; Samphire, still green though it would turn red 
when summer was over, poked through the spongy earth. A tidal 
creek circled through the marsh, and they saw Professor Pilcher in 
the distance. He had taken off his shoes and socks and rolled up his 
slacks to splash happily about, looking for unusual specimens. 

“Oh, it’s only another old marsh,” said Nancy. “It’s squshy! 
Why don’t they drain it?” 

“It’s a lovely marsh,” said Robbie, who had just spied a muskrat. 
He wanted it badly for his zoo, but suddenly, at sight of all these 
strange two-legged creatures, it disappeared. 
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“A good thing the Professor didn’t hear you say that, Nancy,” 
Miss Sybilla said. “Robbie is absolutely right: it is a lovely marsh. 
And marshes are very important places. | 

“Unfortunately, many people know nothing about them, and 
they want to do just what you proposed: drain them. What wicked 
destruction! Marshes take centuries to develop, and yet men can 
destroy one in just a few hours. They are powerless to bring it back 
again, however, once they see the folly of what they have done, for 
once a marsh is gone, it is gone for all time. 

‘““Have you any idea what a marsh does? Do you know that it 
gives to the sea vast mineral riches, without which many young 
‘denizens of the deep’ would starve? It’s a spawning and feeding - 
place for many kinds of fish, besides — bluefish, striped bass, and 
flounder, for example. It nourishes shellfish and ducks and geese. 
An infinite number of tiny organisms live here, and there are many 
varieties of interesting and valuable plants, which shelter and feed 
birds and small animals. In the days of long ago, farmers used to 
get salt hay for their cattle from the marshes. Oh, I could go on and 
on,” said Miss Sybilla, her eyes shining with enthusiasm, “but I won’t. 
Before I finish, though, I want you to remember this: people who 
imagine that conservationists — that is, persons who want to pre- 
serve places like this marsh — people who think that conservationists 
care only about wildlife don’t know what they’re talking about. 
Of course we care about wildlife — but we care about human 
beings, too. Without marshes there would be no wild waterfowl, 
no quahogs or oysters or mussels or clams; no crustaceans — that 
means lobsters and crabs and so on — and many of our most delicious 
fish would die out. And then where would people be? “The marshes 
are for the birds,’ ” quoted Miss Sybilla bitterly. ““Somebody said that 
to me the other day and thought he was being very clever. Bah!” 

“Whew!” said Keith. ““You’ve got me convinced, Miss Sybilla.”’ 

“Me, too,” said Nancy. 

Miss Sybilla bent down to take a clipping from a plant. 

‘But what are you going to do with all those little snippets, Miss 
Pilcher?” Nancy asked. “Without roots, they won’t live very long, 
will they? You'll just take them home and look at them, and then 
throw them out when they wilt.” I think that’s very stupid an 
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wasteful, was what she wanted to say, for Miss Pilcher’s earlier 
criticism still rankled — but she didn’t quite dare. 

Once again Miss Pilcher read her mind, and it seemed to amuse 
her. “That would be silly and pointless, wouldn’t it?” she smiled. 
“I’ve no intention of doing any such thing. Everything I’ve taken 
will be preserved in my herbarium.” 


““What’s a herbarium?” Keith asked. 

“Never heard of one? Then it’s high time you did. A herbarium 
is a collection of dried plants. Anyone can start one, and it will 
interest you all your life long. No matter how young you are or how 
old you are or where you happen to journey upon this earth, you can 
add to your herbarium. It will provide a constant source of enter- 
tainment and satisfaction. It could add to scientific knowledge. And 
botanical research is becoming more and more important in both the 
scientific and industrial worlds, you know, so making a herbarium 
might even enrich your pocketbook,” she ended, directing her words 
to Nancy, who, she guessed, still yearned for pirate treasure. 

Robbie and Nancy and Keith were fascinated, each in a different 
way. Nancy was interested mainly in profit, Robbie was interested 
in anything that concerned the inhabitants of his beloved zoo — 
but Keith was interested in collecting, and discovering, and adding 
to scientific knowledge. | 

“Would you show us your herbarium, Miss Pilcher, and tell us | 
how to start one?” he asked. 

Miss Sybilla beamed. She knew she had found a fellow scientist, 
even though he was only beginning to be one. 

“Why don’t you come over to our house tomorrow afternoon? 
No sense in wasting time.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A HERBARIUM 


he Pilchers’ house was very tiny, yet very rambling. It was 
tucked away far down a wooded lane, hidden behind bushes and 
flowers and vines, and approached by a winding footpath that led 
through a blossoming dell. Like a fairy-tale cottage in the heart of 
a magic glade, it snuggled so close to the ground that even Nancy 
could reach up and touch the eaves. “This is exactly the kind of 
house for a wizard and a witch to live in,” she said to Robbie, 
remembering what he had called the Professor and his sister. “Aren’t 
you glad they only work white magic?” 

“A benign witch and a wise, good wizard,” smiled Uncle Ted, 
rapping on the door with a pretty knocker shaped like a scallop 
shell. ““Oh, hello, Professor,”’ he said as the door opened. ““We were 
just commenting on your magical powers.” 

“TI know; we overheard you through the window.” The Professor 
was not in the least offended; he was rather pleased. ““Won’t you 
come in and watch me cast a spell?” 

“Not this afternoon, thanks,” Uncle Ted replied. “I’m off to 
Wellfleet. Pl come back for you, kids, about five o’clock. Unless 
that would be too late?”’ he asked Miss Sybilla, who now appeared 
behind the Professor. 

“Oh, no. That scarcely gives us time to get started! Come in, 
Keith — and Nancy and Robbie. Follow me, and I'll show you 
our herbarium.” 
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She led the way through several cozy rooms, each having a fire- 
place all a-twinkle with brightly polished andirons, wide floorboards 
gaily spattered with droplets of paint, and quaint, old-fashioned 
furniture. 

A small door at the rear of the kitchen opened into the herbarium 
workshop. Here, beneath a low-sloping, lean-to roof, counters ran 
along the walls; there were cupboards below and shelves above, 
filled with cardboard boxes, portfolios, sheets of mounting paper 
and white blotting paper, newspapers, pots of paste, scissors, filing 
cases, and a variety of other things. Sprigs of plants were everywhere. 
Some lay on the counter before a sunny window, others were hang- 
ing in bunches upside down, and still others were spread out in 
suspended wire trays. 

“You see,” the Professor explained, “the first step in establishing 
a herbarium is to dry out the plants — oh, well, the very first step 
is to collect the specimens, of course.” 

“Like the well-known cooking recipe which begins, ‘First catch 
your goose,” smiled his sister. 

“Some specimens can be dried as you see, in wire trays, or in sun- 
light, or by tying up in small bunches and hanging upside down in 
a spot where there is not much light, but a good circulation of air. 
Usually, however, we proceed like this.” 

Taking a fresh sprig from his vasculum, he placed it between | 
two clean pieces of white blotting paper, laid this “sandwich” on 
several thicknesses of newspaper, and topped it with more. Then 
he put the whole arrangement between two wooden blocks in a 
small press and screwed down the clamp, to hold the layers flat. 
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“The newspapers will absorb the moisture from the plant through 
the blotting paper protection, and should be changed every day or 
so, aS soon as they get damp,” the Professor explained. “The drying - 
time varies with the juiciness of the specimen, naturally, and the 
faster one can be dried, the brighter and more lifelike the colors; 
so do not allow soggy newspapers to remain. 


“Most botanists use a small press like this one, but any heavy 
object, such as a brick, will do pretty well. When your plant sample 
is thoroughly dried (which may take as long as four or five days, 
or even longer), you should mount it with paste on stiff white 
paper, or else attach it to the paper with glued paper loops. Label 
each sheet when you have the specimen mounted. Then you can 
file it away, either in a loose-leaf book, a portfolio, or simply in a box. 

‘Mushrooms and certain other specimens should not be pressed, 
but dried slowly in the sun or in a tray, and then stored in small 
labeled boxes.” 

“And another thing to remember,” interjected Miss Sybilla, ‘‘is 
that insects may get in and hurt your collection, even after it’s 
perfectly dried. But mothballs will discourage them.” 

Keith was peering into one of the trays. ““That’s a funny thing 
—what is it? And what’s the one next to it? One’s round, and one 
looks sort of like a star.” 

The Pilchers beamed. “Believe it or not, they are both the same 
— the Earthstar, or Geaster, a form of puffball mushroom, as it 
appears under different weather conditions. The Earthstar is one 
of nature’s barometers, for in wet weather its points open down and 
lie flat to the ground, and when it’s dry they close up tight to form 
a ball. Then the wind can roll it around, and through a little hole 
its spores are shaken out upon the ground, so that by and by there 
are more Earthstars.” 

‘““That’s very interesting,” said Keith. 

“Weird,” said Nancy. 

“Gosh!” said Robbie. “How many different kinds of plants have 
you got? Dried, I mean?” 

“Oh, several thousand, I expect,” answered the Professor. “I’d 
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have to consult my catalogue.” ‘You see,” he explained, “‘it’s ex- 
Mi § p 
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tremely important to keep an exact record of everything you 
collect. 

“After the specimen has been thoroughly dried, either by pressure 
or by air or by sun, it should be labeled precisely. You should num- 
ber your specimen, give both its common name and its Latin one, 
and tell when and where you found it, adding anything unusual 
which you may have noticed.” 

“Do all plants have Latin names, too?” asked Robbie. 

“Certainly, and so do insects and shells and all sorts of things, 
because Latin is the international language of science. In the Latin 
form, plants have a first and last name, just as you do. 


Seabeach Sanclirort 
(Arenatia. pephoides) 


“The generic is the family name, like your Baldwin — and the 
specie name is a personal, identifying one, like your own first 
name, Robbie. Usually, though, the specie name does not have a 
capital; it is only capitalized when it derives from the name of the 
person who discovered the plant, or when it was formerly used as 
a generic name.” 

Robbie looked confused. 

“Oh, Cyprian, don’t bother them with all that,” said Miss Sybilla, 
who sometimes had to curb her brother when he was talking about 
his beloved botany. “Look, Robbie, it’s really simple. In Latin, the 
Earthstar’s family name is Geaster and its personal name is hygro- 
metricus — only in botany the last name comes first, Geaster 
_hygrometricus, just as you would be Baldwin Robbie in the tele- 


phone book.” 
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‘*That’s sensible,” said Keith. “It makes it easier to look up different 
plants of the same family.” 

‘That’s right,” smiled the Professor. ‘““Now, the label goes on the 
box, or on the mounting paper, and a card with the same information 
goes into a card index file. Here’s a sample label. Suppose you had 
found the Earthstar, Keith. You’d fill the label out something like 
this: 


SEASIDE HERBARIUM 
of 
Keith Baldwin 
Chatham, Massachusetts 
NO. (Whatever it is) 
NAME Earthstar (Geaster hygrometricus) 
HABITAT Open woods, both coniferous and deciduous; 
also back of the dunes 
LOCALITY FOUND Open woods in North Chatham, 
Mass. 
DATE (Give the day of the month, and the year) 
COLLECTOR Keith Baldwin 
DETERMINED BY (Give the name of someone capable 
of checking) 
REMARKS Two examples, both open and closed. Both 
specimens were found sun-dried in these postions. 
See photographs. 


“Or add anything else you care to comment on,” finished the 
Professor. 

“Tt’s well to take photographs of your discoveries and file the 
pictures with the card,” Miss Sybilla commented. ‘Sketches can be 
very helpful, too; they don’t have to be works of art.” 

‘Do you have to have everything authenticated by someone else?” 
asked Keith. | 

“It’s a good idea,” the Professor said. “So many species have 
confusing similarities.” | | 

‘But then what do you do with all the dried things?” Nancy asked. 
“T mean, what good are they after you’ve got them?” | 
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The Pilchers knew she hadn’t intended to sound rude, and it was, 
after all, a reasonable question. 

“Well, you put them away in some such place as these shelves, 
being careful to protect them from damp and insect damage. 
Arrange them in an orderly fashion; according to the number on 
the label I think is the simplest, but some collectors do it according 
to types. Thus you can make a reference library for students or 
writers, just as a book library does. If you achieve a really outstand- 
ing collection, you may wish to present it to some museum, or the 
museum may buy it from you. Many collections have been valued 
extremely highly,” Miss Sybilla said. 
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“Yes, and besides, botany is becoming more important daily in 
both the industrial and medical fields,” Professor Pilcher added. “It 
offers tremendous possibilities for a career.” 

“It. would be fun to start a herbarium,” said Keith. “It would be 
a real project for all summer long.” 

“And not just for this summer, but for every summer, for as 
many years as you wish to carry it on,” smiled Miss Sybilla. ‘““There’s 
always something to discover. A true collector never stops.” 

“T just want to get started,” Keith said. “But how do I begin?” 

“We hoped you’d say that,” said the elderly lady, ‘and so my 
brother and I have made a check list of interesting plants. See how 
many of these you can find, bring your specimens here, and we'll 
authenticate them for you.” 
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“We could make it into a game!” cried Nancy. “Each take a 
list, and the one who completes it first — finds a specimen to match 
every listing, I mean — is the winner!” | 

“That’s a clever thought,” Miss Sybilla said. ““We might offer a 
prize to the winner, don’t you agree, Cyprian?” 

‘“Mm-hm,” said the Professor absently, poring over the contents 
of one of his trays. It took several seconds for her words to penetrate 
his mind. Then, “Yes, indeed!” he affirmed, coming back from his 
imaginary beach to the room where he actually was. “A grand prize! 
I can promise you that!” Now that he gave his whole attention to 
Nancy’s idea, he liked it more and more. 

When Uncle Ted returned to pick up the children, he was equally 
enthusiastic. “How about making it a real contest?” he suggested. 
‘You could mimeograph the check list and advertise the contest, 
and you’d have most of the kids in town taking part.” 

“Why just the children?” inquired Miss Sybilla. “Cyprian and I 
are not exactly in that category, yet we enjoy plant hunting.” 

“Enjoy it? We’re mad over it,” Professor Pilcher said. ““Let’s make 
this a contest for those from under nine to over ninety, and then 
we'd certainly spread the gospel about conservation! Once people 
begin to be interested in plants, they learn how important for our 
own health and happiness it is to preserve nature’s balance, and that 
is the first step toward becoming a conservationist. 

“If we make it a big contest, though, we’d better set a time limit 
and specify a certain day for presenting the award — and not have 
the standard be the speed with which a contestant completes the 
list. The winner should be the one who completes it, or comes closest 
to completing it, and who also has the best specimens, displayed in 
the most attractive way. Speed isn’t everything in determining 
excellence; there are a lot of other factors, you know.” 

“Super!” said Uncle Ted, who did not always talk the way one 
would expect a well-known author and artist to talk. “T'Il contribute 
a second prize.” 

‘How about if we make posters?” suggested Nancy. “We could 
put them in all the shop windows up and down Main Street.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Miss Sybilla. ““That would take a lot of 
posters!” 
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“We can do it!” said Robbie confidently. “I took first prize for 
drawing in the Second Grade.” 

“Good for you!” Professor Pilcher said. “Well, we'll have to get 
together again tomorrow and plan this thing out. Sleep in your 
thinking caps, won’t you? You may dream up something wonderful. 


There isn’t too much time, if we want to get the contest going this 
summer.” 
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THE GRAND CONTEST 


So this is how the contest was set up: 

First, Professor Pilcher and his sister made a list of plants, with 
descriptions and even a few outline drawings. They gave clues as to 
which part of the beach would yield which varieties — dunes, mid- 
dle, back of the dunes, marsh — and also included a few specimens 
on the approach to the beach. 

The list began with capital letters: POISON IVY — WATCH 
OUT! And then came a description of the widespread yet too 
easily overlooked growth, which can be a little plant, or a vine, or 
even a bush. Its groups of three shiny pointed leaves, its clusters of 
barely noticeable greenish flowers followed by grayish-white berries, 
the beautiful red to which its leaves turn in the fall, even the tiny 
hairy rootlets which grow along its stems and by which it can be 
recognized when leaves and all else are gone, were clearly set forth, 
as also was the fact that it is poisonous all year long. This warning 
was followed by: POISON SUMAC — DON’T TOUCH! And the 
words were underlined. 

“Td print that in red, if mimeographing machines ran to two colors 
on one page,” said Professor Pilcher. ‘‘Poison Sumac is even worse 
than Poison Ivy. It’s a very handsome shrub, and quite tall in some 
localities. The way its leaves come opposite each other on short stems 
gives the foliage a lovely light look; its clusters of greenish-white 
flowers are attractive, and so are the grayish-white berries — but 
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what gives it its glory is its wonderful brilliance in the autumn — 
a glorious scarlet. Don’t admire it too closely, though — you could 
be very sorry.” 

“But do both of those grow on beaches?” asked Nancy. 

“They grow in other places, too, but certainly they grow on 
beaches. Haven’t you discovered that yet? Your guardian angel 
must be watching over you — or perhaps you’re not susceptible. But 
many people are. Poison Ivy grows back of the dunes, and Poison 
Sumac loves marshy spots.” 


Porson. Toy 
[Rhus raclicans ) 


Poison, Sumac 
(Rhus vernsx) 


“We'll look out for them,” Nancy promised. “I guess we’ve just 
been lucky.” 
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“Now let’s see what you’re going to say on the posters,” Professor — 
Pilcher went on. “Yes, I think that tells the whole story.” 
And this is what the posters said: 


GRAND COMPETITION! 


Dry and press snippings of wild flowers 
and beach plants 
and 


WIN A PRIZE! 


Get simple instructions 
and match your collection against 
Official Check List 
Details of contest and check list 
obtained from 
Dr. Cyprian Pilcher 


EXHIBITION OF WINNING COLLECTIONS 
and 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 


Saturday, August 29th, at 3 P. M. 
in 


Dr. Pilcher’s Barn 


“T can see you don’t think a barn sounds very glamorous,” said 
the uncannily mind-reading Miss Sybilla, noting Nancy’s expression. 
“But everyone knows we’re eccentric — they'd be disappointed if 
we weren’t. And it really is a very nice barn.” 

“It’s not a barn at all any more, except in name,” said Professor 
Pilcher testily. ““Good heavens, Sybilla! We’ve fixed it up as guest 
quarters — and it cost as much as this whole house did — but we 
couldn’t squeeze everybody into the house.” 
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Evidently the Professor was counting on quite a crowd. And 
when write-ups of the contest appeared in the newspapers, and people 
began calling at the little rambling cottage down the wooded lane, 
and the Pilcher mailbox began to overflow with requests for copies 
of the check list, it appeared that he was going to be right. 

He and his sister were kept extremely busy authenticating speci- 
mens and making sure that people really had found what they said 
they had, for it had been expressly stated on the check list that 
contestants must have their finds verified by the Professor before the 
exhibition date. So many persons turned up with sprigs and snippets 
that the Pilchers could barely stir from the house. 

““My goodness, Cyprian,” Miss Sybilla remarked, “I never dreamed 
it would be like this!” | 

“Neither did I,” said Professor Pilcher, looking exhausted but 
delighted. “Isn’t it wonderful to know that there is so much 
enthusiasm!” 

All this activity affected Grandma Baldwin, too. “I really don’t 
feel as young as your friends the Pilchers,” she said, which made 
all her grandchildren laugh. “I can’t go mucking around in marshes 
and getting sand in my shoes on the shore. But still I'd like to have 
a part in this, and so I’m going to give a prize, too. A booby — oh, 
I believe that term is out of fashion now — I mean, a consolation — 
prize.” ; 

By the day before the competition, only two check lists had been 
completed, Keith’s and that of a local clergyman. Both neck-and- 
neck contestants had to submit a few specimens that weren’t com- 
pletely dried out, but, because of the fact that there was not enough 
time for preparing late-gathered entries before the judging date, 
the check list had stated that undried ones would be considered as 
long as they were clearly recognizable. 

Both Keith’s collection and the clergyman’s were set up on long 
tables in the Pilchers’ converted barn, and finds brought in by 
those who had not finished the list were on display, too, if they were 
particularly beautiful or interesting or well presented. 

I suppose you have guessed who won first prize, haven’t you? 
Yes, it was Keith. But I’m sure you don’t know what he got: it was 
a beautifully carved and painted weather vane modeled after the 
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pirate ship Whidah, the most wonderful weather vane which Captain 
Salathiel had ever made. Since the Pilchers had asked him to make it 
for the contest, he had spent practically all his time on it; as he said, 
it was a pretty poor man who wasn’t willing to work his best it in a 
good cause. He wouldn’t accept a cent of payment either. 

“Why, Doctor Pilcher,” he said, “I knew every foot of those 
marshes and those beaches before you were even born. I’m all for 
conservation, too.” 

The clergyman won second prize, and that was a fascinating! 
painting of mushrooms growing from the side of an old mossy log, 
an original illustration from one of Uncle Ted’s books. Uncle Ted 
could take a subject like this and make it glow with magic; the 
clergyman was delighted. | 

Poor Nancy! She almost won the booby — I mean, consolation 
— prize, which would have been some distinction, at least, but was 
nosed out by the vacationing headmistress of a notable girls’ school., 
The prize, contributed by Grandma Baldwin, was a very good hand-| 
lens, to which a card was attached reading, ““To make you more 
observant.” : 

The headmistress enjoyed that very much. 

And I hope you will enjoy starting a herbarium, and get even 
more pleasure from it as it grows. You don’t have to come to} 
Monomoy to do it. Turn the page, and you will find the check list 
which Professor Pilcher and his sister compiled. 

This will serve as a starter, but I’m sure you will find many more 
specimens by yourself. 

Good treasure hunting! 
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Ws for bacte O bee the Soucek clunes 
One in barren . Lip hoa wel. Scab 
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Broom. Creusberry 
({ Core ig ; we Conradu 
Lichen beneath. in rhe foreground. 


A Smakk, shrub bey, Phaunk 
heaves: neeclle~- like, evergret«. 
aa Ting: 
ae Ylowers: aT Tip of bracches. 
7 Pru? Tiny -~ puklrke berry: 
Pulpit ; tle | 
thower use - Carl, April. ee May . 
Silamenf. Plitrple making the. flower showy 
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. f , Thern lichen 
British. Soldvers 
; ladonia Crishatetla ) 
Shaikh greenish “ grey 
Trust (eap)- brighh reel, 


NW petowish « green 

iff atelks branching 

aM Grows Chum [7** 

urhen dry, rigiel , Sharp spiny: 


Wate Alpine 
ie Reincleer fiess 


(Chadenia alpestrs | 
Wipes deme 


A Pole creamy greg 


- ‘3 
Grows in tughy, Haugh ecl masses. 


the. Sec. hichen 
Growing au. the Sane, far bach. 
Or the profected areas et the chines, 
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Cream. colsR 

Lichen 

Old Man's Beard. 
(Usnea harbata) 

Shown qrpuing oh dead branch of bench Plum 

Growth habit — — hanging down from branches ne 


Color — ish, yelow- greeh. _ 
th ee Hed year 7 ‘ 
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Mushroom Development 


Qo spore om Single Cell in sak 


See - Cell growth ® form single 
Biren cL. or ho 7 


ye ‘ — mass of Thread $= hi célianm 


— &— mycelium threads grewn. Together 
ARK fern Ting bath Which develops 
lea Mushroom 


o) Ting mushroom. buttons on. 
PS the mycelium A mass of 
mycelium. threads musk evrelor 


fo Produce @ few Mush rooms. 


Types Of stricture € of mushroom. quils 


a6 adnexecl ‘or 


TN adnate fx 
A. Nached. direct, j Sinitate i 
jto sTem, | i Notchec. arstem, 


clecurreht/ or ; Krenning clown Slem. 
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Sand lacsearia 


(lacearia. trullisecta) 

j Late Samper through. Lath 

Cap- Reddish Tan - 7B heaomes 
depressed. in. Center with Ge 

Quills ~ purple violet becoming Arick ted. 
unequal thick, adnate, some wrth 


decurrenrt Toth. 
Stem - Color of Cap, Sand cl ings To base. 
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| péllicle 
| gills orlamellae 


‘sTem or stipe . 
qills adnate or 


| | | attached. To 
Base of slem— stem: 

Cove with, Osten with. 
Sand. clinging decurrentd tooth 
To mycelia — | 

— (vegetative 9 rowsth) 

ee ing the Lower 

Ste im 


Sandy laccario. 


flLaccari a trulhisata.) 


Agaricaceae ( Qiks funge) 
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BoLe Tus Scaber 
S7em. with. brow tr rough. Aahs at Joep 
Color of Cap yer yvartabhe 4#rom 
yellowish, Tan fo rect b rotwon: 
Mid - Summer Fhrowg autium nh. 
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~~ >! lens : 
| Cay ooh a Flesh 


Cuifehe or 


 \& pe Nicle 
ms ae } fees = eaten te 
mouth ef Tbe. s 
ee depres Sion. aArouwn._ct. 
the pore. Peer there: 
Pores minute 1 : ( 
Qed rowncl. 2°. or Breton, ces 
Or Seales 


Sfem thickened] 
toward. base \ 


e 


Rowgh-stemmec. RBeleTis 
(Rolefus Scaber) 


Pohy pora.ceae ( Pore or Fube fungi) 
Capi /T% Sunches broacl. 


Yrows In Sandy Soik 
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lalthh, 


BS 


++ Poth. be 


Farth~— Star 
(Geasler hygrametricous) 
Claclonia. Lichen. ir back ground. 


é 


ke Top, grec 15h Crean. Coler 


ai: the A. Pp pendages- dart brot CLD Phene 
Late Summer~ we Chen bn 
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—_——— 


arth. -~ Sfar . 
(JeasTer haggromeltricecs ) 


lycoperclaceae- (Poeech Lunge 

Ouler Coaling ( Perteliarm ) cracks ts form 
Slar-Aihe O rpendaces, which @url in adry 
weather fo form ahall which polls aboul™ 
reléasing the Spores from the. Opening 
th rhe To jf of the. pouch, In welt weather 
the Star-Aike ome cling 72 the graced 
by the gelatinous unelerCoalucs, preven® 
lug the Lows ol the Spores (seecls) [re 


bad Weather 
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SALT MarsH 
Corb, GRASS (0). Ru. eel ei Spartina alterniflora 


Spartina patens 


BLACK! GRASS. esiceelidadad’s secidiegiins Uioctcsttsee soles ee Juncus Gerardi 
SPIKE) GRASS eau f ot bya. tein alone teen vonue. Distichlis spicata 
SALT-MARSH BULRUSH 0.0.2 ..0.0./440/sci1-cs ean Scirpus maritimus 
SEDGE 00 dog eo a a ara Cyperus polystachyos var. texensis 
MARSH SAMPHIRE  e.0:0.b.10.:c0)éanopeschajohsntesgeanh eee ean Salicornia europaea 
WOODY GLASS WORT 3.0. scocusy nimi Salicornia virginica 
SE AMBLITE, i. stesessclanicheqnadlrtftesso dolor kes ash eel Suaeda maritima 
SEA. MILK WORT -.)i0...-scspsssecisncmsneuecnce gst a Glaux maritima 
SALT-MARSH) ASTER | (isi :c.ccdh.s.sl 101 dher) a ae Aster tenuifolius 
SEASIDE GERARDIA .)...00:.ecsscatsssseathetschesepealsse i ae Gerardia maritima 
BLUE-EYED, GRASS 5.0.5.4 fuascihe tusdcilsel eye Sisyrinchium arenicola 
LADIES’ T:RESSES 5,500.2. j.:.c44éscd-vlnansciai-cldh coors el Spiranthes cernua 
SEA LAVENDER — MARSH ROSEMARY ...ccescsesosns Limonium carolinianum 
RED EV Phragmites communis 
PANIC GRASS Ui sahc ou heehee Panicum longifolium 
CATON ATL) Wissen aa Gael ls ie Typha angustifolia 

T ypha latifolia 


Co rol. Crass 
Salr- Marsh. Crass 
(' Spartina, alterniflere) 


Spikelets alternating. 
leaves ffar anch Tough 


Considerably fier than \ 
Sperlmea patens \\ 
\ 

i 
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a f 
Cora +aSS 
(Spartina. patens) 
Perenniak marsh Grass 
ramineae |\y Growing rem Paizom €S~ 
(‘Grass famihy) ij (le: hor zohlal underground 


‘Stem- roots Cmerging from 
wholer side) 
New greuith rises from /ash 
Yar’s Culms (grass stens) © 
| Ls flab and marred: 
this grass mey be Keegiized frem @& aisfance. 
by the mats of hast years growth GQid by 
Ts -qeneralhk; Teusler! Sppearance. 


X £ approx: 
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Black Grass 
(Juncus CGerards | 


seed. capsuke | | Juncaceae (Rush Fam iky ) 
| ; 
Stripes of i Rootslack Creeping 
purphe brown 


j Stems Separate arising More 
orless in Singhe file. 


caomeeanaseana es 


June ~ September 
hes sore 
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“9 


Sptke- Grass 
[Distichtis spiteie) 
fash year's 
\¥ Grow by. - 
PAAR ho hotecks Wh es \A ff beab- brades 
iia tub ahs ca tea) \) |= 
Grows in Gompach celonjes, 
Perenntad -~ On AO GALS 


ea mr meae. fa mw thi } 


us 


r Vy R POS Pee 


of The. jnarsh-: (Distheh es: fon ee 
Two-fankRec 
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(Scirpus mertimics) 


Creepins rootstock —— f 
Slems solitan, or in fj 
Smakk greiups | 


WA trianguhar 
Culm stem 
lear s hor ply 

keeled 


slems Green 
Spikelets - hich, brown. 


Rope rac ca. (Sedge Pomiby )- 
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eet ee. ; 
(Cyperus Pare SIaRY Ae) 
Var, tex ensis 


Cyperaceae (Sedge Fa miky ) 


Spikelels ~ yellousySh. tp 


ries fl Cohkor 


el yaaa 
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Marsh Samphire a Glasswort 
(Salicornia. Curopeec) 
Annual— branched, 3uccubhenl sliems 
ss Glowers Ih. Upper joints- middle One Aigher 
| Green Tarn 179 orange Té ret tn fal. 
| Atgusr — A even ber 


/ ; 
(Sea- blife ancl Marsh Gianss IR back. Groune ; 
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Uloody | Ge. assworl 
(Salicornia virginica.) 


Ferennial~ single sléms from a. prostrate 


Main Sern, whith is woodls, - 
y foots @l nodes. 


ge Pewers in upper ons - middle one higher 
/ Green turning a cle/| grey ih Fak. 
August — Ocleber- 
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eK 


Se ae a ect ter eet ter cr cy 


( ‘$ = ~F/ Ou 2 oll ta 


erie Mari rima.\ 


z 


? 5 ie $ : 

Mangh Samphire in the hackorounscl. 
aS ? P ae 

/ 4 7/OWre rs ar Lea % xuds 
Sfem. fin ged wr Yh red. 


Jakes ~—— Qaloher 
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\ \ 
% % y » 
% 
\ : \ 
%, % 

. ‘ 

% : 
% 
* % 
% 
\ ‘. i 
‘ ‘ 
.3 % xX ¥ 

% %, 4 - 

% ‘ ‘ 3 
* 4 ‘ , 
% ’ 7 ‘ 

\ % 3 
% a . % 
< \ 4 
X " 
4 . X 4 
. 2a 


Sea.- Mi Lk wort 
{Ghoux maritima.) 
A few, Succeuwhenk Perenniak : 
“x Hlowers : while Aavender pink. in leaf axtks 
Se Campanukhate (hel/- shaped ) 
Cake je 5 hobed, Corolla. is wanling 
leaves? opposite, bhunt Tpped 
June — Jey 
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Balf- Marsh. As7Ter 
(perenn col) 


” (Aster Jenuifehlus ) 


Slenw. Smoot h 
leaves hineair~ 


towers :- fate Ategus i 


th POug h. Oclober 
Stems generally 3/9 3aq, pale bawenweler- 


oe, ieee. 
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Ses a aaa =: .=.=__aa""——— 


Seaside Qerardia 
(Jerarcia m arilimo,) 


Stems ric. | be ¢ ‘s! imple (as shown or branched. 
leaves and. stem: green, purple tinged 
Howersi- pink fe rose purple. 


Jucbey ~ Seplemober 
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Blue-eyed. Gress 
(Sisyrinchium arenscota) \F 
stems erechk, fhatenecl 
Lea ves ha ght green \" 


Yellow stir in 
Cénler of 


Spathe (bract enclosing 
a bhossam- 


Lhe mering heact.)is tinge 
with Purphe: — 
Ylowers - bhie-Viokhel 


Moat A [te 
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14 
| 
hy | 
+ ew ; 
, ee | 
. 
,. | 
| ] 
4 | 
| | 
; 
é 
: { 


loolies' Tresses 
VS pirantnes cernuc_) 


Marsh orchic. with Spicer 
Chower stalk 
heaves — Light, pevew- Fie 
Flowers — Creameye= Loh Te 
August thocugh September 


~~ 
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Sea lavendeR~ Marsh Rosemary 
(Limoniunr Carelinianum) 
DS amphire ana. Narsh grass 1h back ground. 


tlawers ~ lavender. or Light purple 
July ~ Oclober 3 
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Reed. 


( Phragmites communis) 
é é 
Grows {he large. colon /es 


Takk perenn tad. Grass 


Gram/heae (Gras S fa m iky } 
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Panie Grass 
[Panicum Leng (gol pr) 


fy, “un 
Gramineae ( Grass Family } 
A perennial GRASS Growth Y 


in Tals. 
July —~ Gcloher 


ma <—X 5 Approy: 
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Cat-Taih 
Narreus. heaved. 


a 


ypha- angustifolia. 


hate. Mansy ~ 7 ud 4 


Giro ros ar the. bace 
pistilate anol Shamrnate 


ef the marsh vshete 
Source. Cresh. water 


Porlie ns of floweruse $prke 


Qre separatec by short Ls avallakhe, 
taterspace., 
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, 
Cacxt~ Tar l 
Typha Letifolia 


hate May — camel 
0 gap Aefween pistillake Gta 
Ree porliotws of the. Sprke’ 
Grows at the back. of the Marsh. 


(obere. Solire. Cresk tvater I§ 
ane ct 
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Check List 


On THE WAY TO THE BEACH 


SHADBUSH (ih ce aes jochintaa at ieted tical Enea ee Amelanchier canadensis 
SCOTCH * BROOM ic binct ae itelanticm nee ae een eee mee Cytisus scoparius 
SCARLET; PIMPERN ED th. oni ce encsgaysi ene eae Anagallis arvensis 
KSETRCOR Yui SO oat chen gee al kl see CIS a Cichorium Intybus 
COMMON EVENING PRIMROSE. .:ccsciessosscisctonstisdrteng ced) Ocnothera biennis 
DOUPREN ANNES VACHE: (065 ee ye ee ay, Daucus Carota 
joa feg Shel ia: (etl b3 og mp dolagemmpelatmersmee tmaish wait antares SK Sa ponaria officinalis 
SRIGO PH SUMMA G iin. a races eudatlo dase te peer Rhus glabra 
THE TIDE LINE 
Sasa NBS TERRE sha is sets ot loveseat ca veecs sss ese Ulva lactuca 
SARGASSUM fe cited as dics iba Sacer ctt ae Sargassum filipendula 
TRISHE MOSS ss ie, Ssecctcsculdin- dp cmon ea ae Res Chondrus cris pus 
KEL =~ SEA1COLANDER ..c.sosistsstiso-0re-escis Deeg Agarum cribrosum 
WINGED, KEUP tanec’ ens! -iecrvees ctaciwerreclssre-contadarie, er Alaria esculenta 
ROCK WEED ——— WRAGK. ..ni.c-ccccccsrctjeseesrpecrtsscersearnssnserts re Fucus edentatus 
KNOTTED W RACK (258.0 Ascophyllum nodossum 
FEEL. GRASS oii ssncolgsoushonntsdastalsarsesdclasdetessnessebadsoutttees alge ern Zostera marina 


BacK ON THE DUNES 


BEAGH GRASS Coco i000 ae ace ee Ammophila breviligulata 
Dusty MILLER ie cio 0 eee Artemisia Stelleriana 
AL LEW ORMW OOD s.56 stesso ou son Artemisia caudata 
IDEA CHAPEA ccc al gloss tice doe oe ee Lathyrus maritimus 
SALT —SPRAY. ROSE yooh ooo eae sain eee eae Rosa rugosa 
DEABEACH SANDWORT 7... -uineh oe, ko eA eee Arenaria pe ploides 
SEASION: SPURGE 470007 seed as eae ..... Euphorbia polygonifolia 
COMMON SALT WORT - ugha tonsa caeei neta ae a Salsola Kali 
NE AUVOCK ES chan SO ile ean ee Cakile edentula 
SEABBACH K NOTWEED )5.050.c6gu, Wincodd beige Polygonum glaucum 
SEABEACH CORACHE (fh wcghi as. tian ed kee eee Atriplex arenaria 
COCR LEB UR wih awa s eens hss i a Xanthium echinatum 
RE ASIDE LC OLDE NRO iy Siac ito caine eee Solidago sempervirens 
WICK LE-LEA VEU GOLDEN ASTER coc leonscia cee ane Chrysopsis falcata 
POVERTY GRASS — BEACH HEATH oo... ccccccccssssssessteee Hudsonia tomentosa 


Hudsonia ericoides 


Rhus radicans 


NE se recncetctnecnesiveninch Bec dee APSE Federer rerenetn Myrica pensylvanica 


a ack cha ee hases faces ors Paets vrcnesetrnededoshnasaessiecd orci Prunus maritima 
EER en Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi 
SS lsc tp innesserdge relics ngs ntesenbivioeend ... Pinus rigida 
oc susecnannssshesprsecestonebonssesedennnttoantovteviat Quercus ilicifolia 
NRE, scans escscsscsccsovsorseccevoeonntcestcdevessesenssosatnocencnones Corema Conradii 
LICHEN 
Gi ethccrshornepvorersrexiesmven rissa Cladonia cristatella 
i cisesrcdatinssornsnsniarodaremenseoccepeseben Cladonia unicalis 
a doguncdsncectemmseetaevtracngvsesssnoncne Cladonia tenuis 
Cladonia al pestris 
ha aa vas ensecasnnnvoeseattbncnercphongitsurd Cetraria islandica 
a 2 atinreecekcncedavncvnradeshdeaestcioacrsebnnneneom Usnea barbata 
MUSHROOMS 
aa oatcccecscncaeandasesncresescrsndirtee Laccaria trullisata 
ec csccccncomteestbnnescsoniennncenegcestonaeespecesen Boletus scaber 
ony csc tesseneesesvsnnee srt Gk awe as Geaster hygrometricus 


SALT MARSH 


ici cciven usesonncsnosnceoicnencnreotnnociandntsneee Spartina alterniflora 

Spartina patens 
ac ckspnrconencrvsnsnesprevckensnauaadee¥lsbnsnansnrevebrdbco Juncus Gerardi 
i saxcdnsincrcssegercensosanciovstoacatensenestnctneenecnrt Distichlis spicata 
0 0 ee Scirpus maritimus 
a scyanccsscenrersess coun snseneneonccnnan Cyperus polystachyos var. texensis 
ik tens ec erertctcansontceesignennclpont bh Salicornia europaea 
ST cy sicavesncdincctesyovtninenes tr esabndcctrssenapnoanbe Salicornia virginica 
ee Suaeda maritima 
i caesnrestdeaacineanie techs sertotctipeciabeechndnssuad Glaux maritima 
SY Aster tenuifolius 
Eee Gerardia maritima 
NSS a syalcatnscseneenecenngeseqpetanencartoveunoceece Sisyrinchium arenicola 
i pckcasgnngshenercistechvasinetanteipcsboie Spiranthes cernua 
SEA LAVENDER — MARSH ROSEMARY... Limonium carolinianum 
a ras gatssslrajaancniginsOpeasomvosbensnearscers Phragmites communis 
a seh fered pees gio ammtinaciers Panicum longifolium 


etal PR nS el aan lee ee Typha angustifolia 
Typha latifolia 
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a. 
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Tue Tipe LINE 


Gee Le TU CE asecchssssdeeicheousn hs snes ces cescdeyetn maetotbibeg sch evel oh Ulva lactuca 
SARGASSTIN GS sackets io ma tsccoaleceet te toiaa nse eae ee Sargassum filipendula 
TRISH MOSS 2 aciuieg fe es at capt stk he ae ts creole Chondrus cris pus 
KELP SEA, COLANDER fois tcsehonncisilasmoncntaene ee Agarum cribrosum 
WYO Gera KE oe Bees rcctsaitlocctrrcsect ids aeioes ie eee Alaria esculenta 
Rock WEED — WRAGCK 0.26.) da.sud ene eee Fucus edentatus 


KNOTTED WRACK ooo cccenseerttsttioesemsninnnee ASCOphyllum nodossum 


BEt GRASS.....2 sdssstsiouseussatcsvasuvecesssiussecarstssuoeastedause/sueeeet gle 


BACK ON THE DUNES 


Pert COR ASS 2 NO a cence ee Ammophila breviligulata 
DUS Y MIETCER Vac csecniescic ccnnsecseiticacs ns doa Artemisia Stelleriana 
TALL WORM WOOD oo. eicocinibeccssscsiescecpns.osce-sorthsnede ose Artemisia caudata 
BEACH PEAW Se apukiine eee cig Lathyrus maritimus 
SALT-SPRAY ROSE occccsccccccssccsccccssscoccscscecenssssnsnnndaenisepstiiegl err Rosa rugosa 
SEABEACH SAND WORT  -sississccsecessersedonertssntctsetteehage ee Arenaria pe ploides 
SEASIDE SPURGE .0...00:00000- SCE eS Euphorbia polygonifolia 
ACONEMON SALT WORT esiesscssocas eat coteasoass wastteiiiaeutencaddh Salsola Kali 
SER ROGET ilies cscieecac wvnedgrtecnstennstnctdatnsrettve er Cakile edentula 
SPABEACH KNOTWEED So. ual eae Polygonum glaucum 
NEABEACH ORAGHE 656i. scuthateht i llnciencorq eee Atriplex arenaria 
OCR TB ORES oe ciel she ale Xanthium echinatum 
SEASIDE GOLDEN-ROD Sorkin ee Solidago sempervirens 
BIC RUE EAVED GOLDEN ASTER 2.00200 Chrysopsis falcata 
Poverty Grass — BEACH HEATH ............... er Sevres tr Hudsonia tomentosa 

Hudsonia ericoides 
BOBS Ni VV Ge bet pocafeiedsse ci ecvseissidaashsclaee eed anadbelistanes a Rhus radicans 
BAO RRA aed ct allan de cosh aes Carat ace ea Myrica pensylvanica 
BRA LBB AR TL UM asinine cocsecddicsen dhe aRE NL Rn Prunus maritima 
TAREE RMN et oe 8 0 ausstssnnnalemnunibeaiiee Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi 
MUU SEAN rsh eha osisc sl oeccnshesdttias-stcsdeniintoohts a sfvnisetierde erin eee oe Pinus rigida 
SURI Dal AMT ce ce Lendl ot Sr arcu adoedg aR Quercus ilicifolia 
ROOD EOW BERR V 5005 cco cscs olsiotecl reeset teed eet Corema Conradii 


=, 


LICHEN 
ey ecsececcspoctnieiecemetotheaais Cladonia cristatella 
A wevevecorscsdhcbvvsccsocecsvisososeussecercrcennecesnasire Cladonia unicalis 
a is csiccehuiesachurmecn ed Cladonia tenuis 
Cladonia al pestris 
SST at Cetraria islandica 
MTD orc schasedtasscdescesesscerecersstreeontlnn ce menneces Usnea barbata 
MUSHROOMS 
2 cdclevosccvaslsoorccetnsmsnensossnebs Laccaria trullisata 
i os cdseassdacnsnserensernentbeodledl ecoalbaalbborothl Boletus scaber 
MTN MMR Ge a ncannnncn ines donenecvnsnengdonssevesnedtnnecnevsssovennes Geaster hygrometricus 
SALT MarsH 
ES eS Spartina alterniflora 


Spartina patens 


snc tintesrudecetvaiamnndscnnrsbe lb Juncus Gerardi 
a aan doassninemarinnnratees nips Distichlis spicata 
MSE S ROUT USES oo... ciccccscoscsesecsescosecemeersaneretccssissvnnnereceées Scirpus maritimus 
CE Cyperus polystachyos var. texensis 
eR TE er Salicornia europaea 
Ne Se Salicornia virginica 
Re aa oe er. meee Suaeda maritima 
ersten ohh apinesfecisi eves circ drop iets Glaux maritima 
I BT ER ncn epsncer ccutcgnpuseyeodosojctsrgprovtbevascstiogey Aster tenuifolius 
NT A alors ocd at ig sn si epeindivdsldasshels Gerardia maritima 
SRS 0 onc seca ctalenScsnrah siciSinsii Sisyrinchium arenicola 
Bs hie ec eA nriuisyancroieabinainenitage Spiranthes cernua 
SEA LAVENDER — MARSH ROSEMARY... Limonium carolinianum 
ENS Phragmites communis 
Gi Ate eats phe olagibinlvioinintiee Panicum longifolium 
AT-TAIL’))............ Si-dig dh oben ee Peat esas catia Typha angustifolia 


Typha latifolia 
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